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Copies all previous issues are still available. For 
reference, these issues may identified 1943, the 

son issue appeared January; the Newton Tercentenary 

March; the Henry James Centenary issue June; and the Noah 

Webster Centenary, 1944, observed the Henry 

Carey Sesquicentennial January; Kelmscott Press Jubilee 

March; the Alexander Pope Bicentenary June, and issued “D-Day 

Number” our issues were devoted, January 

the fiftieth anniversary Robert Louis death; March, 

Letters William James; June, the Tenth Anniversary the 

Colby Library and October the Swift Bicentenary; and 

Obscure; March, the Jubilee Shropshire Lad; June appeared 


our Smollett’s Ode and October William Morris Jubilee 


Beginning with the year 1947 this will appear Febru- 
ary, May, August, and timing which the 
irregularities our schedule during the first four years our history. 
With the issue for February began Series 


Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; regarding articles the QUARTERLY 
should addressed Carl Weber. 
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THE CONVERSION ELIJAH PARISH 
LOVEJOY AND ITS RESULTS 


NorMAN PALMER 
University Pennsylvania 


LIJAH PARISH LOVEJOY, “the first American 

martyr the Freedom the was shot and 
killed November 1837. The one-hundred-and-tenth 
anniversary his martyrdom provides good occasion for 
examining some the papers from his hand which have 
recently come the Colby College Library. 

1832-1833 was student Princeton Theological 
Seminary. His decision attend this institution pre- 
pare himself for the Christian ministry was the result 
dramatic religious conversion which was turning point 
his life. 

Lovejoy was twenty-nine years old the time this 
conversion. All his life had been subjected strong 
religious influences. His father, the Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, 
Albion, Maine, was Congregational minister; both 
his parents, fact, were devout Christians. Elijah at- 
tended Waterville (now Colby) College, that time strict 
Baptist institution, from which graduated 1826. 
While was college, was, President Jeremiah 
Chaplin wrote Joseph Lovejoy (one Elijah’s broth- 
ers) 1838, chargeable with making light sacred 
things,” and “his attendance the services the chapel 

John Quincy Adams, the Introduction Memoir the Rev. 


Elijah Lovejoy, Joseph and Lovejoy (New York, 1838), 
12. 
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were regular and respectful.” (Quoted Joseph and 
Owen Lovejoy, Memoir the Rev. Elijah Lovejoy, 298.) 
But had never committed himself wholly God 
publicly professed his religious convictions prior the 
great event which described his letter February 22, 
1832. After graduating from Waterville College, was 
principal the China (Maine) Academy for year; then 
May and June, 1827, with hardly penny his pockets, 
travelled Saint Louis begin new career the 
West. (The diary which kept during this trip has re- 
cently come into the possession Colby College, and was 
published full the March, 1946, issue The Colby 
Alumnus.) taught school Saint Louis for few 
months, and then became editor political paper ad- 
vocating the claims Henry Clay the presidency. 
gave this post early 1832 when, result the con- 
version which described letter his parents, his 
life was turned into different channels. 

this remarkable letter, written Saint Louis the 
hundredth anniversary the birth George Washington, 
announced his decision “turn immediate atten- 
tion the work the ministry” and dwelt rhapsodic 
phrases his “joy and peace believing.” The manu- 
script this letter has been presented Colby College, 
Lovejoy’s alma mater, Mr. Elijah Parish Lovejoy De- 
troit, Michigan, namesake and grand-nephew the mar- 
tyr, and grandson Elijah’s younger brother Owen, for 
many years prominent member Congress from 
and one Lincoln’s closest friends. The original letter 
fragile condition, but Mr. Lovejoy’s beautiful hand 
clearly legible. transcript published herewith, 
important religious and historic document. 


Dear Honored Parents, Saint Louis, Feb. 


After reading this letter, you will, think, ready exclaim with 
me, ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts.” 
When this letter reaches you, shall, God spares life and health, 
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way Princeton, New Jersey, for the purpose entering 
upon studies preparatory the work the ministry. 

wrote you four weeks since last Tuesday, and, you will have 
learned from that letter, was then state deep distress. Sorrow 
had taken hold upon me, and sense long career Sin and re- 
bellion against God, lay heavy upon soul. But pleased God— 
and blessed his holy Name—to grant me, humbly hope, that 
very night, joy and peace believing. was, Divine Grace, enabled 
bring all sins and all sorrows, and lay them the feet 
Jesus, and receive the blessed assurance that had accepted me, all 
sinful and polluted was. 

dear Parents, can see you now, after having read thus far, shed- 
ding tears joy over the return your prodigal son; but oh! forget 
not return thanks that God the promises, who, humbly 
hope, has length heard your prayers behalf one for whom, 
times, you were ready say there remaineth longer any hope. And 


surely, you may well join with saying that nothing but miracle 
Sovereign Mercy could have arrested and saved from eternal 
perdition. How could have long resisted the entreaties, the 
prayers and the tears dear parents, and the influences the 
Holy Spirit, is, me, wonder entirely incomprehensible; and still 
greater astonishment, and admiration, that God has still 
borne with me, still continued unto the influences his Spirit, 
and last brought submit myself Him. think can now 
have some faint conception boundless infinite Mercy. look back 
upon past life, and lost utter amazement the perfect folly 
and madness conduct. Why, dear Parents, the easiest 
thing the world become Christian—ten thousand times easier 
than hold out unrepenting against the motives which God 
presents the mind induce forsake its evil thoughts and turn 
unto Him. could forget what have been and what have done, 


should certainly say was impossible that any one could read 
savior, and not love him with their whole heart. The Eternal God— 
the Infinite Jehovah—has done all could do—even the sacrificing 
his own Son—to provide way for man’s happiness, and yet, they reject 
him, hate him and laugh him scorn! How God could suffer 
live long have lived, more than can understand. Well may 
call upon the heavens astonished, both His own forbear- 
ance, and the unnatural rebellion his creatures. christians ever 
feel oppressed, were, with the debt gratitude which they owe 
their Redeemer. Why, seems me, sometimes, could not bear 
under the weight obligations God Christ,—as they 
would press the very earth. And only relieved the re- 
flection that have eternity which may praise and magnify the 
riches his grace. 
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And now, dear and honored parents, how shall express 
sense the gratitude owe you—how shall ask pardon for all the 
undutiful conduct, which have been guilty towards you? want 
words either; but can pray God forgive me, and re- 
ward you, and this daily. how much owe you, for your 
kindness everything, but chiefly for the religious instruc- 
tion you bestowed upon from earliest youth; for your affec- 
tionate warnings and continued entreaties that would attend the 
welfare own soul; and for your prayers, without ceasing, God 
that would have mercy upon me, while had mercy myself. 
For all these, may Heaven return upon your own heads, seven-fold 
blessing. 

made public profession religion, and joined the church this 
city, the Sabbath before the last, the 12th the present month. 
With joined also thirty five others, profession, and four letter. 
There are, probably, many more prepared join soon the 
next communion shall arrive. You will see these facts that un- 
usual attention religion exists this place. God doing wonders 
here. The revival still continues, and day after tomorrow, will com- 
mence four day meeting. How long this state things will continue 
known only God; but know that can work, and none can 
hinder Him. 

After much prayer, and consultation with pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Potts, and other christian friends, have felt duty 
turn immediate attention the work the ministry, and shall 
the first the week start for Princeton, with view entering upon 
the necessary studies. God shall spare hitherto unprofitable life, 
hope spend the remainder some measure, his glory. Time 
now with precious, and every day seems age, till can 
work the vineyard the Lord. dear Parents, are not the ways 
Providence inscrutable. How long and how often did you pray that 
your first-born son might his father preaching the gospel, 
and after you had doubtless given over all such hopes, then the Lord 
displays his power calling the wanderer. 

hope see you the course the summer face face; for 
practicable, and within the reach means shall take time enough 
embrace Parents and brothers and sisters, and tell them what God 
has done for me. But feel that ought say, and trust will en- 
able them say, “His will done.” Surely after all his goodness unto 
us, should longer indulge one murmuring thought. Brother 
Owen? and Brother John; You are now the only members the family 


Owen Lovejoy later became well-known leader the anti- 
slavery movement. the night his brother’s martyrdom dedi- 
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who have not professed hope Christ—to have made your peace 
with God. let entreat you, beseech you, not put off mo- 
ment longer. Tempt not God, have done. Think poor brother 
Daniel, and make your peace with Savior before you sleep, after 
Your dutiful and grateful son 

Lovejoy 


Lovejoy spent about year Princeton Theological 
Seminary. April, 1833, was granted license 
preach the Second Presbytery Philadelphia. 
preached for few months Newport, Rhode Island, and 
the Spring Street Church New York City; but the 
late fall 1833 accepted invitation from friends 
Saint Louis return that city and edit weekly reli- 
gious paper, which was organ for Presbyterians 
Missouri and the first number the St. Louis 
Observer, which appeared November 22, 1833, Lovejoy 
declared that the new journal would dedicated “di- 
vine truth all its severity well loveliness,” and all 
who could “unite glorying the cross Christ.” 

The four remaining years Lovejoy’s life were brilliant 
and stormy. was outspoken his denunciations 
evils Church and State, saw them. His editorials 
the Observer the subject slavery aroused bitter op- 
position among influential members the slave-owning 
community. When some his best friends, including two 
elders the Second Presbyterian Church, urged him for 


cated himself this cause, and minister the Congregational 
Church Princeton, for seventeen years, and member 
Congress from Illinois from 1856 1864, spoke often and fear- 
lessly against slavery. “In Congress Lovejoy assailed slavery and the 
South with violence equaled only Thaddeus Stevens and Sum- 
ner.” (Dictionary American Biography, 436.) was ardent 
supporter Abraham Lincoln, and upon his death 1864 Lincoln 
wrote him: “My personal acquaintance with has been one 
increasing respect and esteem, ending, with his life, less than 
affection part. the day his death, would scarcely 
wrong any other say was most generous friend.” (J. Nicolay 
and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works, 527.) 
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his own safety exclude all discussions slavery from his 
paper, replied: have sworn eternal opposition 
slavery, and the blessing God will never back.” 
never did back, although his path led martyr’s 
grave. 

June-July, 1836, the Observer was transferred Alton, 
Illinois, some twenty-five miles from Saint Louis. Any 
hopes that the free people Illinois would give him bet- 
ter reception than the slave-owners Missouri were quick- 
dispelled when his printing press was seized and thrown 
into the river soon arrived Alton. second press 
was destroyed August 21, 1837, and third Septem- 
ber the same year. the night November 1837, 
while defending his fourth press against mob, Lovejoy 
was shot and killed. 

his last recorded address, November 1837, 
had said: the civil authorities refuse protect me, 
must look God.” His frequent sermons, his active mem- 
bership Synod and Presbytery, the strong religious em- 
phasis which gave his articles the Observer and 
which invariably reflected letters his friends, and 
the almost fanatical religious devotion which seemed 
motivate his utterances and actions after 1832, all were 
convincing proof that his conversion early 1832, which 
came him miracle from high, and his dedication 
God’s work, strengthened and tempered his year 
study Princeton, were decisive factors his life, and 
gave him faith and courage during the remaining years 
great influence and activity which, through the valley 
martyrdom, won for him imperishable place the 
pages American history. 
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THE LETTERS SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Review GARLAND GREEVER 
The University Southern California 


YEAR 1949 will the centenary two contrast- 

ing events—the California gold rush and the birth 
Sarah Orne Jewett. That the days the gold rush will 
brought again into the consciousness the multitudes goes 
without saying. That Miss Jewett’s birth will remem- 
bered more limited circles inevitable because “the 
permanent value her quiet pages.” Critics will assert, 
Willa Cather did over two decades ago, that they can 
“think other books that confront time and change 
serenely” The Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry Finn, and The 
Country the Pointed Firs. 

this commemoration Miss Jewett’s native state will 
doubtless join. Colby College now anticipates it. recent 
years this college has, without benefit very ample re- 
sources, won the gratitude scholars assembling first- 
hand literary materials special fields and making them 
available through publication. Thus the college library has 
gradually brought together, not only the printed works 
Miss Jewett, but collection her letters well. 
contribution the approaching centenary the Colby Col- 
lege Press now issues small volume the correspond- 
ence.* Forethought and taste have arranged that the pages 
“harmonize, size and style,” with those Miss Jewett’s 
first book, Deephaven, which came from the press seventy 
years ago. 

Dr. Weber has ably performed his duties editor. His 
three-page Foreword supplies all the data needed for in- 
troduction and orientation. His charts the Jewett and 
Ward families enable determine relationships 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT now the Colby College Li- 


brary, with explanatory notes Carl Weber. Waterville: Colby 
College Press, 1947. Pp. 75. $3.50. 
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glance. His index correspondents and general index fa- 
cilitate reference. Perhaps most serviceable all are his 
footnotes: they are concise, they are never obtrusive, they 
convey exactly the information require. 

The letters themselves, not startling revolutionary 
what they tell us, are genuinely revealing for all that. 
The first them was written 1879, when Miss Jewett, 
nearly thirty years age, had already published two books. 
The last was written 1904, when her authorship and her 
life were nearing their end. short, they cover the twenty- 
five most mature years her productive career. 
should expect, they not infrequently show her plying her 
profession. Especially interesting are her somewhat clumsy 
early efforts gain admission Harper’s Magazine, her 
comments the young writer who hoped become man 
letters, and her sentence father used give this 
excellent advice: ‘Don’t try write about things: write the 
things themselves just they The letters bear out 
the impression obtain from the stories and sketches that 
this slightly nostalgic woman “quality” has, along with 
extremely honest observation and judgment, genuine in- 
terest human beings and all that concerns them. More- 
over the letters prove that her understanding and her solic- 
itude are means confined New England but can 
cross the Great Lakes, the Potomac, the Atlantic. She 
eager for the Columbian Exposition Chicago improve 
our architectural trends; rightly she prophesies that will. 
She importunes Francis Hopkinson Smith protect that 
impecunious Virginia gentleman, Colonel Carter Car- 
tersville, from too dire indignities and misfortunes. She 
visits the Shaker colony Alfred, Maine, and there strikes 
friendship with woman related Stonewall Jackson. 
She maintains fairly close acquaintance with French lit- 
erature, shepherds visiting Frenchwomen about, and as- 
sists them their literary projects. All all, she causes 
even the doubters acknowledge her wholesome, 
alert, and likable woman. 
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understand the personality better and obtain fresh ex- 
ternal clues the works. 


WILLA CATHER’S CALL HOUSMAN 
WEBER 


ILLA CATHER’S death April 24, 1947, reminded 
friend the Colby College Library the brief 
correspondence had once had with her, and result 
all the communications that Miss Cather addressed him 
were deposited few weeks ago the Library’s file Let- 
ters from Famous Authors. one letter Miss Cather wrote 
reminiscently her early friendship with Sarah Orne 
Jewett South Berwick, Maine, and mentioned her own 
interest Flaubert. The most valuable part the corres- 
pondence, however, deals with Miss Cather’s admiration 
for the poetry Housman and with her call upon the 
poet many years ago. Since these letters authoritatively dis- 
credit number statements that have appeared print 
one time another, may well place Miss Cather’s 
testimony record here. 
Shortly after Housman’s death 1936, one his Ameri- 
can admirers contributed brief article The Forum, 
which said: 


reading his poems few fellow enthusiasts. Housman was 
fled when group admiring ladies from Pittsburgh headed 
Willa Cather called him his rooms Trinity College present 
him with golden laurel wreath.1 


When this passage was called Miss Cather’s attention, 
she replied under date January 10, 1945: “If you are 
able find where the writer got his information, 
would obliged you would let know. The statement 


Neilson Abeel, Letter from Housman,” The Forum (96: 
192 ix), October 1936. 
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you quote absolutely untrue.” This request for help was 
enough set Miss Cather’s correspondent work. 

nearly was able learn, the story originated 
years ago with Miss Cather herself; but before reached 
the ears the contributor The Forum, had been meta- 
morphosed into something rare and strange the vivid 
imagination and the unrestrained pen Ford Madox 
Ford. This his way telling the story: 


Pittsburg. early days, there was Shropshire Lad Club. Be- 
neath the palls smoke that hang over that terrible valley there 
existed valiant spirits large numbers who met for the daily study 
and reading aloud Mr. Housman’s volume. due course, 
... they decided something make Mr. Housman aware their 
admiration. They subscribed therefore for solid gold laurel wreath 
and deputed Miss Cather and Miss [Isabel] McClung carry the 
poet and explain suitably why was 


Mr. Ford assured his readers that this story was one that 
Cather told about had heard her tell 
back 1906, when he, visitor New York, had 
because liked the editorial staff.” that time McClure’s 
Magazine was extremely influential and 
its staff were Miss Tarbell, Miss Cather, and Miss McClung. 
lounged, then, and out McClure’s office,” says 
Ford, “getting the way Miss This presum- 
ably provided her with occasion for telling him about 


her call upon the English poet. Ford Madox Ford’s version 
the story continues: 


The ladies got off the boat Liverpool. They knew Liverpool 
near Chester and Cheshire the county next Shropshire. They 
visited all the villages whose picturesque names give much color 
the poems. They called innumerable parsonages ask information 
the poet but none them had heard Mr. Housman. 

The two ladies got far Shrewsbury. They went the 
public library and asked their embarrassing question. The librarian 
had heard neither book nor 


Ford Madox Ford, Return Yesterday, New York, Horace Live- 
right, 1932; 330. 
Op. cit., 327. 
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They went the British Museum. The quite courteous Prin- 
cipal Librarian said that too had never heard Mr. Housman. 


Eventually, however, the American ladies “found their 


way Hampstead.” Mr. Ford now becomes quite circum- 
stantial: 


teeny-tweeny maid opened the door boarding-house the ex- 
tent crack large enough show her nose. They were inspected 
landlady from upper landing. last they were admitted 
parlor. They waited long time. last there appeared the poet. 
exclaimed: “Oh! had not thought you were American 
cousins would never have seen you,” and disappeared. They laid the 
solid gold laurel wreath the grand piano and departed. 


When, twenty-five years later, Ford repeated Miss Cather 
and Miss McClung this embroidered account the visit, 
Miss McClung said was much exaggerated.” Ford 
himself admits that Cather made comment, but 
she never does make any comment.” 

Weil, December 12, 1944, Miss Cather did comment, 
for that day she wrote her Colby correspondent 
“about very pleasant visit with Housman.” She added: 
“Some day intend write careful and accurate account 
that visit for persons who are particularly interested.” 
she ever carried out that intention, news her “ac- 
curate account” has been yet made public. her death 
prevented the carrying out her resolve, the letters now 
the Colby College Library acquire added value and signifi- 
cance. 

“It all happened many years ago,” wrote Miss Cather, 
“when was very young and foolish and thought that 
one admired writer very much one had perfect right 
ring his doorbell. the occasion that uninvited call— 
certainly abrupt enough—Housman was not the least 
rude, but very courteous and very kind. judged was 
not accustomed such intrusions, but certainly made 
every effort make one feel ease.” 

This statement ought put end, once and forever, 
all talk about Housman’s rudeness, flight. Similarly, 
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Miss Cather’s letter dated January 10, 1945, ought end 
further talk about her calling him “in his rooms 
Trinity College” (Cambridge), The Forum has it, 
Hampstead, Ford Madox Ford has it. Miss Cather 
quite specific: “We called upon him his lodgings 
Highgate.” Not boarding-house, but “lodgings.” Miss 
Cather continues: might perfectly well have refused 
see us, the names sent were simply, ladies 
from America.’ would have been very easy for him 
send down word that was not home.” fact, Miss 
Cather admits, “we scarcely expected that would see 

The letter January 10, 1945, also explains how Miss 
Cather found the place residence: 

went not alone, but with friend from Pittsburgh, call Hous- 
man his lodgings Highgate, suburb London. had been 
staying London for some time. asked Housman’s publisher, Grant 
Richards, for Mr. Housman’s address, which readily gave 
friend and were courteously that time Housman 


was lecturing the University had not known 
that was professor there until told so. 


Miss Cather’s last communication her Colby corres- 
pondent dated January 31, 1945. she returns the 
subject earlier letter, which she contradicted the 
report that Housman was “rude, always.” Says she: “He 
wasn’t rude all, but very courteous.” 

none the letters there any mention solid gold 
laurel wreath. reference Pittsburgh Club ladies 
“who met for the daily study Mr. Housman’s volume.” 
the contrary, Miss Cather’s letter says: had been stay- 
ing London for some time.” doubt there are readers 
who will prefer the Falstaffian embellishment Miss 
Cather’s simple, unvarnished tale; but the letters now 
the Colby College Library will least allow readers 
know just what they are choosing. 
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THE CENTENARY EVANGELINE 


NOVEMBER 1847, Harvard professor sat 

his home Cambridge, writing letter Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. was delighted,” wrote, “to find that 
Evangeline not without favor your thank you 
for resigning that legend Acady. This success 
owe entirely you, for being willing forego the pleas- 
ure writing prose tale which many people would have 
taken for poetry, that might write poem which many 
people take for prose. 

Professor Henry Longfellow was here alluding 
the classical metre which had composed his recently 
published Evangeline. “My idyl hexameters,” had 
called it. far back November 28, 1845, had re- 
corded his journal the fact that “F. [his wife] and Sum- 
ner are both doubtful the measure. seems the 
only one for such poem.” Throughout 1846 toiled 
the task composing the first important poem ever writ- 
ten American subject, and February 27, 1847, 
was able record: “Evangeline finished.” Then began 
the process revision and correction, proof-reading 
and more correction. last, October 1847, Long- 
fellow’s journal records: published.” 

October 30, 1947, the Colby Library Associates ob- 
served the one-hundredth anniversary this event 
spending evening with Longfellow under the leadership 
Professor Luella Norwood. She spoke Evangeline 
one Longfellow’s major poems, and discussed with 
characteristic vigor and charm the problem presented 
the sharp contrast between Longfellow’s immense popu- 
larity one hundred years ago and his sad neglect today. The 
Library’s copy the first edition Evangeline was ex- 
hibition, together with other Longfellow “firsts” and with 
letters his autograph. 

The special bibliographical this first edi- 
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tion are discussed able article Carroll Wilson, 
the current issue the Papers the Bibliographical So- 
ciety America. The appearance this article will re- 
mind the friends Mr. Wilson Colby well his 
friends elsewhere the great loss the book-loving world 
has suffered his death June this year. Born 
Benton Falls, Maine, Carroll Wilson attended school 
Waterville almost sight the Colby College campus. 
1940 became honorary graduate this college, and 
Colby College Monograph No. was dedicated him, 
recognition his generous gifts the college library. 
Only once was persuaded address the Colby Library 
Associates, but was often present spirit and often sent 
volumes from his own library for exhibition just such 
occasions the present Longfellow celebration. had 
lived take part observing the centenary Evangeline, 
could have had more interested participant and 
more loyal and generous friend the Colby Library. His 
death the age sixty-one has removed from the list 
members the Library Associates one whom shall find 
hard replace. 


SOME RECENT GIFTS 


portion our Hardy Collection which made 
books that were once the library 
Hardy continues grow. The latest arrival bearing the 
famous novelist’s book-label copy the first English 
edition New England Nun and Other Stories Mary 
Wilkins (London, 1891). The book signed “Thomas 
Hardy” the title-page, but those who are familiar with 
his and with his wife’s handwriting have found easy 
recognize that the signature was written Mrs. Emma 
Lavinia Hardy and not the novelist himself. The book 
was published James Osgood, Com- 
pany—the same publishing house that issued Hardy’s Tess 
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later the same year. are indebted for our possession 
Hardy’s copy New England Nun the kindness 
Mr. Bacon Collamore. 

From the library the late Professor Henry Lappin, 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, have acquired nearly 
score volumes with Hardy’s book-label. Most interesting 
the copy Eutropius which Hardy used thirteen- 
year-old boy while studying Latin the Dorchester acad- 
emy Isaac Last. Ten years later, young architect 
London, Hardy drew design for country mansion 
and entered contest conducted the Architectural 
Association. His design won the prize, and with the prize- 
money “he promptly bought several volumes Bohn’s 
Classical Series—English versions the Greek dramatists” 
(Hardy Wessex Carl Weber, page 22). dozen and 
more these Bohn volumes are now the Hardy Col- 
lection the Colby Library. 

From Professor Bradford Booth, the University 


California Los Angeles, have received autograph 
letter which Hardy wrote response inquiry about 
his famous epic-drama. The Dynasts, Part Second, Act 
III, Scene II, the dying Sir John Moore says: 


must die 
Without word with Stanhope, ask him, Hope, 
To—name his sister. You may know 
what there was between us? 


Hardy’s Scottish inquirer replied: 


[Envelope postmarked 
Revd. John Oliver Feb: 1911 
The Manse 
Maryhill, Glasgow. 
Dear Sir: 

sorry say that cannot remember the particulars which 
the passage you refer The Dynasts was based—further than that 
related some love-affair between Sir John Moore and Stanhope’s 
sister. You will probably able ascertain the facts from the Life 


Moore. 
Yours truly 
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From Dr. Gilmore Warner have received copy 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, with thirty-three illustrations 
Hammatt Billings. 

From Miss Sylvia Annable, Kennebunkport, have 
received extremely useful first-edition copy Margaret 
Deland’s The Old Garden, which Mrs. Deland has 
written, under the various poems, the names the maga- 
zines which the verses were first published. the back 
the book there are three four pages verses written 
Mrs. Deland’s hand. This volume welcome addition 
our Rare Book treasures, not only because its contents 
but also because its cover, which reputed mark the 
first use figured cloth the history American book- 
binding. are indebted Miss Annable also for another 
copy The Old Garden, beautifully illustrated Walter 
Crane. 

From Dr. Herman Radin, loyal Colby Library As- 
sociate New York City, have received copy the 
first edition Robert Bridges’ Achilles Scyros, 
graphed (presentation?) copy Bridges’ Collected Essays 
and Papers (Oxford, 1928), and copy Wyndham 
Lewis’s Boswellian study, The Hooded Hawk. 

One the most poignant lyrics Housman’s Shropshire 
Lad the one that begins “Into heart air that kills.” 
has been set music Dr. Walter Peirce, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. copy this composition, the auto- 
graph the composer, has been added our Housman 
collection. 

Our Jacob Abbott books have begun overflow the 
nook the Library where this Collection has been housed. 
From Mrs. Olive Maynard, have received copy 
Hubert, the fourth volume Abbott’s Juno Stories (New 
York, 1870). From Mr. David Libbey, Washington State 
College Library, have received first-edition copy 
Florence’s Return (New York, 1864) and copy early 
Boston edition Marco Paul’s Travels the City New 
York. 
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ORGANIZATION Was founded April, Its object increase 
the resources the Colby College and 
providing for the purchase books, and other 
material which the Library could not acquire. 


MEMBERSHIP open anyone paying annual 
five dollars more pay fifty cents, and graduates 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five out 
college), equivalent books (or other material) needed 
the Such books must given specifically through the 
The fiscal year the runs from June 
30. Members are invited renew their memberships without special 


the year, helps the purchasing committee make its 


notification the meetings the The officers for 1947-1948 
ate: 


President, Frederick Pottie, Yale 
Vice-President, Ernest Marriner. 

Secretary, James Humphry, Librarian, 
Treasurer, Miriam 


Committee Book Purchases: Walter Breckenridge (term expires 
1948), Lester Weeks (term expires and (ex the 
Vice-President and the Secretary. 


Editor the and chairman the Com- 
mittee Exhibitions and Programs: Carl 
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and Anthoensen Press Portland, Maine 
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